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ABSTRACT j 

Classroom behavicr of elementary level teachers who 
display contrasting styles of socialization was analyzed. The 
Classroom. Management Questionnaire, an instrument designed to measure 
socialization style as derived frem Aronfreed's 
Induction-Sensitization Paradigm, was administered to a canal of 
elementary teachers. Those scoring one standard deviaticn above or 
telow the mean were selected fcr classroom observation using the 
Flanders Interaction Analysis Categories System. The twc groups 
displayed significantly different teacher-student interaction 
patterns. The inductive teachers used specific fraise with students, 
gininal amounts of criticism, and small group activities with a focus 
on accepting and expanding student ideas and feelings. The 
sensitizing teachers used perfunctory praise, public criticism of 
students, large group activities with an emphasis on student 
misbehavior. While most teachers tend to display a combination of 
behaviors, each teacher dces display an overall socialization style 
that can be observed and measured. The next ster in the process isto 
determine the effects of these styles on the cognitive and affective 
development of students. (Author/CKJ) 
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and otfers have sought to relate specific teacher behaviors to student 


‘ acwevement gains (Brophy and Good, 1974; Good, Biddle and Brophy, 1975). 


One approach to studying teacher behavior can be found in Aronfreed's 


. \ 


model of socialization (Aronfreed, 1968). This model desunries discipline 


practices in terms of induction and sensitization, Although it was . 
\ 5 
originally based on parental styles of socialization, it seems relevant Me 


\ 


for describing the teacher's role as a socializing agent. 


The inductive approach consists of techniques that emphasize children's 
Hellas in behavioral situations and facilitate the development of internalized 
controls over behavior. Children are induced to ae responsibility for 3 oa 
their behavior and to examine the effects and consequences of the peace 
on themselves and others. . The role of socializing agents is that of 
providing information and feedback to children along with communicating 
positive expectations of behavior, Appropriate behavior is reinforced oe: 


and inappropriate behavior is ignored whenever possible, The socializing 


agents guide children into judging the appropriateness of the behaviors. zn 


Gradually the children develop sets ‘of internal standards of conduct and 


are able to resolve behavioral: dilemmas as they develop. This approach 


e 


*Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Southeastern Psychological 
Association, Atlanta, March 17, 1978. 
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communicates acceptance to children as well as a pe Be control over 


their own behavior. 


The sensitizing approach consists of techniques that focus on punish- 


ment of behavior. Children are "sensitized" to the particular situations 


> 


and are taught to avoid specific situations rather than to examine their 


roles in the situations. The role of the socializing agent is that of 


dispensing punishment. Appropriate behavior is ignored and inappropriate 
behavior is punished. Children are taught to fear the external consequences 
of misbehavior. Behavior is often labeled as good or bad and little 
‘information as to why a sevintn behavior is good or bad is communicated. 
: a Lacking adequate knowledge of situations, children learn to evaluate 
behavior on the basis of tie opinions of others. This approach communicates 
the expectation that children deliberately behave inappropriately. 
Specific inductive techniques include: (1) suggesting appropriate ‘i, 
actions to the child; (2) Seinen the child to explain ‘the behavior; 


(3) withdrawal of affection through ignoring behavior or expressing 


disappointment, provided that affection is reinstated after the child has 
used his or A own resources to evaluate or correct the behavior; and { 
(4) advising the child of the specific aspects of the behavior that were 
unacceptable, 

. Specific sensitizing techniques inctudey (1) physical punishment; 
(2) threatening, humiliating or screaming at.the child; (3) criticizing 
* the child, especgally on a personal level; (4) telling the child that his 
or her behavior is bad and that he or she is no good, 


Smith (1977) emphasized this socialization paradigm and developed the 


Classroom Management Questionnaire, a 36 item forced-choice questionnaire 
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that measures the socialization style used by teachers in responding to 


student behaviors classified as aggressive, dependent or academic. 


\ } ‘ ; 
iy Purpose of the Study 


The purposeyof the present research was to analyze actual .teacher 
behavior in the#classroom on the basis of socialization style as measured 


by the Classrogm Management Questionnaire. 
fo : 
i, 
if , Method of the Study 


wd 


The subjects acnetated of 16 elementary teachers selected from a 
group of 11 teachers who completed the Classroom Management Questionnaire. 
criterion for selection was scoring at least one standard deviation above 
or below the mean on the questionnaire. The teachers were from schools of 
similar’ socioeconom status. Table 1 describes the @haracteristics of the 
16 teaghers. 

The teachers were observed by a pair of observers (one male and one 
femal) trained in the ispaana thee eR Analysis Categories System 
(Flanders, 1965), The observérs participated in six hours of training 
with the Interaction Analysis Training, Kit: Levels I and II (Amidon and 


Amidon, 1967) after studying Role of the Teacher in the. Classroom (Amidon 


eee 


and Flanders, 1967), Teacher Influence, Pupil Attitudes and Achievement , 
(Flanders, 1965) and Interaction Analysis (Amidon and Hough, 1967). 

. Scott reliability coefficients were computed to assess the inter-rater 
reliability ePiaiaeeee 1965; Scott, 1955). These coefficients ranged from 
0,81 to 0,91, In addition, Scott coefficients were calculated at irregular 
keeita. divtae the classroom observation to assure satisfactory inter-rater 


reliability, In all case& the coefficients were 0.75 or above. 
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Each teacher was observed on at least four occasions for a total of 


60 to 75 minutes. The observers were unaware of the teachers' scores on the 


questionnaire. Observations were randomly arranged to allow for a representa- 


, 


tive sample of classroom functioning. In addition to recording the Flanders 


data, the observers recorded individual student-teacher interactions on the 


‘basis of student gender and student. behavior (aggressive, dependent, and 


oA 


academic ). 
= » 


Results of the Study _ 


| Data from the observations were ubiliaed to construct a matrix for 
each group of teachers. Utilizing the Darwin Chi Square procedure (Darwin, ' 
1959; Flanders, 1965) the two group matrices were compared, The results 
were: Janelle group (N = 7) versus inductive group (N = 9), Darwin 
Chi Square = 1,952.15---a difference well beyond the ,01 level of confidence 
at 90 degrees of freedom. Therefore, the null hypothesis stating that there 
is no difference between the interaction patterns represented by the two’ 
group matrices is rejected. Consequently, it may be concluded that the 
matrices sapessent distinct interaction patterns and that the two groups 
of teachers display different styles of interaction with their respective 
classes. The matrices for the two groups of teachers are presented in 
Tables 2 and 3, 


The results of the individual student-teacher interactions indicate 


i sien pattern for the two groups and these results are presented in 
/ 


/ 
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Table 4, . a 


Discussion of Results 


‘ 


An analysis of the Flanders o@@ervational data demonstrates that 


- 


« t , ce: 
inductive teachers accepted students! feelings (as measured by category 1: of 


-the Flanders system) tod a greater degree than sensitizing teachers. This 
behavior was about five times more frequent for the inductive teachers. This 


behavior, therefore, suggests a more positive response to the feelings and . _ 
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emotional reactions of students by the inductive teachers’ 


Teacher praise (as measured by category 2) was also used more frequently 


by inductive teachers. The row 2, column 2. cell is three’ times larger for 


the inductive teachers as. compared, to the sensitizing teachers. This data — 
, . ) 


suggests that the inductive teachers provide students with more extended 
; 


f 


praise which often includes: reasons for the praise and is generally Lede 
“pertantbary: and consequently, more effective. -Also, the inductive group 
displayed almost three times as much praise for student fritinhive (row 9, 
column 2 cell) as compared to the sensitizing group.) 

Both groups of teachers asked questions in the classroom at approximately 
the same rate (category 4), However, the inductive group asked more questions 
following lecture (row 5, column 4 cell) and student initiative (row 5, ; 
column 4 cell) than the sensitizing group who asked more a following 
teacher instructions’ (row 6, eolann. 2 cell) and teacher criticism (rom7,  * 
column 4 cell). These differences in frequency range from 1} times to almost 
3 times. 

Teacher lecture ate giving of instructions (categories 5 and 6) were 
used to the same approximate on by the group of teachers. The inductive 
group, however, had a 50% greater concentration of tallies in the row 5, | 
column 5 cell, which often indicates that ideas are developed to a greater 
extent, ‘ | 7 . 


The sensitizing group utilized cpiticism (category 7) 50% more often . 


— 
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may jadicate a continuing exchange with, the te “arid student that is* 
‘ead a "vicious circle’ ( Amidon and Flanders, 196% Flandére, 1965). 
Anas pattern was three to four iis more frequent with the sensitizing 
group than with the mas ive group. ' é | | | 
The Preanhates: of student responses (category. 8) was greater with ‘the | 


sensitizing group of teachers, whereas the frequency of student initiative | | 


‘ (category 9) was greater with the inductive group of teachers. An analysis. | 


: \ 
‘af the row 9, column 2 cell suggests that the inductive teachers rewarded 


student initiative to a greater degree than the sensitizing teachers. 


‘Therefore, the students may have felt more comfortable in volunteering 
information and ideas rather than waiting for the teacher to call on them. 


The inductive teachers were considerably more indirect in their motivation 


Pal 


"and control of the classroom as shown by ‘the ratio of tallies in categories 


e 


The ratio was 1.91 (inductive) 


is 


1, 2, and 3 to those in categories 5, 6, and 7, 


to 0.98 (penekietae): 

Amidon and Flanders (1967) described the area of the mati bordered 
by row 3 and column 3 as the area of "constructive integration." In this 
area the teacher uses student ideas and amplifies upon student ideas and 
feelings. The inductive group of teachers did this almost io times as 
often as the acre ee group of teachers (20.69 to 7.10). 

The area of the matrix oo by rows and columns 6 and 7 is J 
debortbed 4 as the "vicious circle" grea (anidon and Flanders, 1967). In 
this area teacher criticism is emphasized along with a focus on the teacher's 


Often a cycle of criticism followed by additional criticism 


~ 


use of authority. 
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than the inditctive group. Most of the. criticak-conménts -by the teachers’ 
res £ ra 
foitones al response and preceded a sifudent “ednnents. This | 


os 
occurs. , ane seacneieia group of teachers engaged in thig behavior almost 
50% more often: than the group of inductive teachers (21,51 to 16.03). 
During the classroom observation, ‘teacher- shident interactions were : 
coded with respect to student behavior eee speillectye, or academic ) 
| and the sex of the student. Interactions were classified as positive (teacher 
response in categories 1, Py Et negative ( teacher seas in category 7); 


- and neut'ral (teacher response in categories 5 or 6). In addition, the number 


» 


of 6 Waa py sex of the student was calculated. This data is x 


in Table : 
The results demenstrate that 94.1% of individual teacher-student inter- 

actions were of. an acadentc nature for the tiduetive group and 93, 3% for the 

sensitizing ‘group, Both groups treated dependent behavior negatively and 


academic behavior positively on the average, fieuanee. the Senettizine ; group 


exhibited a slightly higher negative percentage for academic behavior. There | 
were more teacher-individual student interactions with the inductive group, 
whereas the sensitizing group displayed more teacher-class interactions. 


Boys meee, ved fewer positive interactfons from both groups of teachers ds 


. 


compared to the girls. The total number of boys and girls in the classrooms 9 


was equivalent, 


. Atmosphere of the Classrooms 


In addition to using the Flanders system, the two classroom observers 
recorded their subjective impressions of the classroom functioning following 
each observation period. The results of this "subjective analysis" are 


a 
presented in this section, 


As the classes were being observed, specific differences in the styles 


of teaching became evident. Although the observers were unaware of the 


‘ 
a me 


classification oF the teachers or their scores gn the: Classroom Management 
© e 


Questionnaire, they were able to’ “aifferentfate between the teachers on the 
basis of the tndontten-cohettteation eantinoun, 

The sensitizing teachers used much perfunctory praise such as simply 
acknowledging a student's response by nodding their heads or sae "okay." 
Mueh drill was used consisting of asking a question, receiving’ a student 
response and acknowledging that response (4-8-2 sequence in the Flanders 
system). Criticism of students as measured by category 7 was often extended 
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and rather personal such as "Get out of my class. I don't want you in here!" 
Giant onemislee drills were often used with the class as a whole rather 
than focusing on the individual student, Praise was dispensed as a matter 
of fact with little noticeable feeling on the teacher's part and usually 
without specific reasons for the praise. In addition, the ‘sensitizing 
_ teachers often directed criticism to the class as a whole rather than ta * 
an individual student. When a student was ortitetzed. 14 was usually in 
front of the class rather than privately, 
The, inductive teachers as a groyp displayed well organized dkecauuie. 
A enters of activities were taking Piece at any one time and the students 
appeared to be on task the majority of the sia, These teachers repeatedly 
attempted to ignore inappropriate behavior when it occurred in the ince sacar 
This technique typically worked weil, in that inappropriate il niions usually 
" Soph ceased, The classrooms were generally structured with conerete, specific 


directions, In addition, the teachers themgelves displayed both enthusiasm 


and a calming manner which seemed quite supportive, 


The gtnosphere of these classrooms was quite positive. Praise and “+ 


support were routinely given to the siudbeta: When cite was expressed 


; y 
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it usually took the form of a correction of a student error in reading or 


arithmetic. The praise was generally very specific and offered the student 


'~ 


more than a simple "good." For example, one teacher responded to a student 


in this manner: "It's hard to get every one, but you did a good job!" 
Extended praise and acceptance.of student feelings were vider: 

A particular facet of the inductive. teaching style was the handling 
of an incorrect student response to a question. Time after time, the 


inductive teacher would handle this by asking the student related questions  % 


. that were somewhat simpler and would guide the student into correcting the et 


original error on his or her own and providing the correct answer. .Criticism 
of the student was replaced by encouragement and support’ which you could 
actually "feel" in the classrooms. 
The inductive teachers used direct questions to students’ as’an integral 
sili of the teaching process. A general principle wouhd be presented and 
the teacher would use questions to demonstrate that the students understood 
the principle Bae its applications. Although this produced a 4-8-2 pattern ¥ 
with the Flanders system, hens was a distinct difference between this . 
procedure and the class drills used by senatttaing teiohens which were 
related to skill practice rather than to the presenyetson of new Pres 
Inductive teachers also seemed to spend more time going from student , 
to student and Gui on a one-to-one basis or small group: basis, 
Much individual praise and support were expressed in this manner, Corrections 
of student behavior were, likewise, phrased positively as: "Would you try 
that again?" or "Please raise your hand." Finally, students were often Z 
rewarded with privileges such as being first in line when they seniiied 


work on time or exhibited on-task behavior, 
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Concluding Comments 


On the basis of this study, a teacher displaying an inductive style of 


socialization generally exhibits these behaviors: 


1. use of specific praise in responding to students and often includes 


the reasons for that praise 
2. use of minimal amounts of eriticion which usually focuses on | 
correction of responses and is not of a personal nature . 
3% srovides ‘sieuctuse and eveunteation to the classroom through a 
* variety of small group activities | 
; : 4. use of direct aiosi tune of students as an integral part of the 


teaching process 


’ 


5. use of much support seid encouragement through a focus on accepting 
and avpanditne upon student ideas and feelings 

6. much movement of the teacher fram group to snoup and from student 
to student > 

On the basts of this study, a teacher displaying a sensitizing style 

J; of socialization generally exhibits these behaviors: 

1, perfunctory praise aunty given to the class or oe of 
students with little regard to the reasons for the praise 


2. criticism of students usually in front of the class and of a 


(] 
a 


\ 
personal nature 
3, a relatively rigid control of the classroom with a focus on large * 
group activities 
’ 


4, lecture techniques with use of rhetorical questions as well as 


question and answer drills in place of actual teachdr“student interactions 


1] , ers 


i 


5. attention often focused on misbehavior and emphasis placed on 


v 


subject matter as opposed ‘to student responses ‘ 


s 


. 


6. little movement of the teacher with the teacher usually odcupying 


. 


a position in front of the elaee with students coming to the teacher for 
resolution of questions, problems,, etc. 5 
It should be emphasized that these observations’ and conclusions were 
based on samples of teachers scoring at extreme ends of the continuum. 
The majority of igantigng probably display a donbivatton of many of these 
behaviors. However, it is seserted that. each teacher will display an 
overnite style of socialization that can actually be measured and observed. 
ae next step in this~process, of course, is to deteimine the effects4of 
oe epee sesurey: styles on the cognitive and sleet development of” 


the students, 
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Table1  - bag 


Characteristics of Teachers Participating in Observation 


Number of ‘ieachers 


Characteristic Inductive group Sensitizing group 

Degree Ga 

Bachelors " --3 (33.33%), =: 3 (42.864) 

Masters “ 6 (66.67%) ob (57.148) 

xperience \ ; - , 

0 through 4 years _ 3 (33.33%) 2 (28.57%) | 
«5 through 9 years 5 (55.55%) 4 (57.142) Mise 

10 through 14 years © 1 (11.11%) ae aS ) 

» A : 

- over poe 0 . 1 (14.29%) 


Mean years of experience 5.67 14.29* 


Mean Scores on Questionnaire and Subscales 


Full Scale . 31.11 18.14 
Aggressive Subscale " 9.56 5.14 
Dependent Subdscale 10.00 4,00 
Academic Subscale 11.56 9.60 ; 


elt ‘ ‘ 


*This value is inflated due to one teacher having 18 years of 
‘teaching experience. The value is 4.67 without this teacher. 
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Table 2 


Interaction Matrix for Indketive Teachers 
ig 1,000 tallies )* 


9 5 10 


_ ws 8 


fc eed 


qs ee 


‘ Lisl wal sl al sa eal ol en] 


, [Galen [oa] pal wal onl om al onl a 
[ea] of 95 wal a wl ol ol 
“f wigalgdeal eet sal seheeloelae 


5.48 103.45 20.20 161,87 272. eo 34.89 32.76 166. 35 92.90 109.23 
, *blank cells = zero 16 
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¥ Table 3 


Interaction Matrix for Sensitizing Teachers 
(per 1,000 tallies)* 


( Category nf 2 : rn Ges 8 10 


i ‘ e 

a en oI 
A 
+ [eae] marae wel | om fe | oe 
5 [eo [ om] wine [eae] mr] ow [ne | nee [a 
. a Cos oS eS 
erm eee 
10 18.31 5.84 6.98 9555 9.04 90.52 


rea lat par a 


79.77 
ete cells = zero. 
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Analysis of Teacher-Student Interactions 
r ‘ i 2! F ( 


Types of Interactions 


Teacher 


AESUESSLVS 


Acadents 


Inductive 0 32 12 0 0 1 361 LO ane 
Sensitizing , 0 7 27 |. 5 0 1° 0 190 73 193 
Interactions by Sex of Student 

Teacher group . . Male Students , Female Students 
Inductive 470 329 
(58.8%) (41.2%) 
Sensitizing ; 260 272 
(48 .9%) (5.018) 8 
730 601 
i (54.8%) (45.2%) 
Positive: student talk followed by Category 1, 2 or 3 b 


Negative: student talk followed by Category 7 
Neutral: student talk followed by Category 5 or 6 
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